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By Ursula Ewald 


Introduction 


In any region of the world, salt has always been a necessity for 
human survival. So, already early in history, lords of the land and 
governments relied on salt for enforcing their political intentions, 
whether as a potent weapon in warfare or in order to extract 
revenue. As for Mexico, for over three centuries, from the second 
half of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, salt took on additional importance. Mexico was the first 
country in the world to use salt on a large scale for industrial 
purposes. As from about 1560, miners processed the bulk of their 
silver ores with the help of salt and of quicksilver by the so-called 
patio-process. Thus, over a prolonged period salt was essential for 
the entire economy of the country. Due to the unequal distribution 
and quality of salt resources as well as due to the geographical and 
geological diversity of the country, over thousands of years Mexico 
most likely has also developed the widest range of methods for 
recovering sodium chloride. At present last glimpses of pre-Colum- 
bian practices for obtaining salt still may be seen as well as the 
world’s largest solar salt plant abreast of international technology. 


*) The article presents some conclusions of a forthcoming book (Gustav Fischer 
Verlag, Stuttgart) on the Mexican salt industry between 1560 and 1980. This mono- 
graph will list all sources in detail. Apart from field work the author relied heavily on 
archival research in Spain, France, Great Britain, the USA and, of course, in Mexico. 
The investigation was supported by the German Science Foundation (DFG), the 
Foundation Volkswagenwerk and the Mexican salt industry. Over the years the 
author contracted a large burden of gratitude to scores of people and institutions. If it 
had not been for the continuous help and hospitality of the Roche family, Yucatan, 
and their employees, the research would have had a far more limited scope. The 
present article was befittingly drafted in Las Coloradas, Yucatán. 
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The Use and Demand of Salt 


Although a few substitutes, like the ash of certain plants, are 
known to have been consumed instead of the direct intake of salt, as 
a rule, the Indians of the Americas relied on sodium chloride to 
suffice their physiological needs. Contrary to Europe, in 
Mesoamerica salt was hardly used as a preservative. It was not out of 
necessity, but for the sake of taste that the Mesoamerican Indians 
sometimes salted fish and dried it in the sun. Over the centuries the 
use of salt for nutrition remained rather stable, rising or falling with 
the population. It is only since the fifties of this century that the 
emergence of a more affluent society and changes in food habits 
have increased the per capita consumption of salt in Mexico. After 
the Conquista the introduction of Old World domesticated animals 
and the rapid increase in livestock have also claimed a considerable 
share of salt production. 

On the background of the unequal availability of salt during pre- 
Conquest times lords and seigneurs turned the human need and 
craving for salt into a feared instrument of warfare and politics. The 
trading of salt could be discontinued, as the Aztecs did in the case of 
the Tlaxcaltecans; settlements of the interior might be barred from 
access to coastal salinas, a strategy, which the Maya seem to have 
handled most skilfully; or both, Aztecs and Maya, extracted salt as 
tribute. The Conquista stripped salt of all its previous political signifi- 
cance. Contrary to this decisive disruption of pre-Columbian prac- 
tices, in Indian as well as sometimes also in Mestizo culture, salt has 
retained some of its ritual and medicinal use. Pre-Conquest mytho- 
logy and religion, the ritual context of salt and deprivation taboos, 
underline the value contributed to salt. Aztec religion, with its 
complex and pluralistic variety of deities, knew e.g. Uixtociuatl, the 
goddess of the salineros and of saline waters. While the conversion of 
the Indians to the doctrines of the Catholic Church disrupted some 
beliefs and customs, it perpetuated others, although often in a 
transformed way. The most conspicuous example probably is the 
veneration of Our Lady of the Salt in Ixtapa, Chiapas. 

Wide evidence exists of the medicinal use of salt for man and 
beast. Superstition and sound experience in curing blended with 
each other. Indians always have been keenly aware of the therapeu- 
tic qualities of specific salts, saline efflorescences and of certain brine 
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springs. While many indigenous uses of salt in folk medicine are 
quickly fading into oblivion, the booming resort of Ixtapan de la Sal, 
Estado de México, shows that balneology and balneotherapy hold a 
great future in Mexico. 

Contrary to Europe, pre-Columbian Mesoamerica had little other 
use for salt in crafts and industries. This changed considerably after 
the Conquista when more and more Indian and Mestizo artisans 
turned to European techniques, be it for curing hides, the making of 
new types of pottery and of glazes or for the manufacturing of glass. 
Here Mexico at first relied heavily on its native tequizquite. These 
rather impure and diverse saline efflorescences contained a high 
percentage of soda. The manufacturers of soap and glass at first only 
used tequizquite. 

The amount of salt for nutrition, the crafts and various other 
industries does, however, appear to be of trifling significance com- 
pared with the demands of the silver industry. From the sixteenth 
century to the early twentieth century Mexico’s use of sodium 
chloride or of highly saline efflorescences (saltierra) in the processing 
of silver ores remained the decisive factor in the country’s salt 
industry. Not until the emergence of modern chemical industry did 
salt gain such importance as a prime material as it had had in the so- 
called patio-process. Comparable with the valuable mercury, sodium 
chloride remained a humble but nevertheless essential ingredient in 
beneficiating silver ores. In order to ensure a steady output of silver, 
the making and marketing of salt was given priority in all vice-regal 
planning. The need for sodium chloride for nutrition as well as for 
cottage industries was more or less predictable. Production generally 
seemed to have sufficed for supplying the necessary salt. On the 
other hand, abrupt changes characterized Mexican silver-mining 
from its very beginnings. Prolonged depressions or sudden rich 
silverstrikes are common knowledge. The impact of these changes 
on the salt market was considerable. 

When in the last decade of the nineteenth century the silver 
industry began to turn to more efficient and cheaper new tech- 
nologies for refining its ores, the Mexican salt industry experienced 
another traumatic change only gradually compensated by the con- 
sumption of the growing population. If the upheaval of the Mexican 
Revolution following the events of 1910 had not to a certain degree 
disguised this drastic decline in demand, the consequences for the 
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salt industry would have been even more of a catastrophe. For the 
first time since the colonial period the government had to interfere 
again, this time, however, not to increase but to curb production. In 
other industrialized countries already during the nineteenth century 
the chemical industry required bulk quantities of salt for the produc- 
tion of soda ash whereas Mexico still depended for a long time on its 
native tequizquite. But with the rapid construction of a multitude of 
chemical plants since the late forties, the chemical industry now 
ranks as a prime customer for salt. Rather belatedly the chemical 
industry also is acquiring salt plants. 

Almost at the same time, that is since World War II, when the 
chemical industry began to emerge, also exports faced brighter 
prospects. While the extensive salt trade of the Maya had already 
faded away during the early colonial period, the heavy demand of 
the Mexican silver industry soon forbade most export of salt. Not 
until the extensive territorial losses of Independent Mexico did salt 
again become an export commodity. In this context the export of Baja 
California salt to California during the nineteenth century has the 
most interesting history. Before the construction of solar salt plants 
around the Bay of San Francisco and at the Great Salt Lake, particu- 
larly Isla del Carmen supplied California with salt. But lack of labour, 
political turmoil and a shortage of transport facilities restricted 
Mexico’s salt exports until the fifties of the twentieth century 
although as early as the thirties the Pacific branch of the former 
Salinas del Peñón Blanco had started continuous attempts to procure 
orders from either Canada or the United States. Although both 
countries boast considerable resources for obtaining sodium chloride 
in their own territories, unequal distribution and costs of production 
often higher than in Mexico make the west coast a coveted sales 
sphere. Considerable quantities of deicing salt and of salt for indust- 
rial purposes are needed there. Likewise, since the fifties the Pacific 
branch of the former Salinas del Peñón Blanco explored the 
possibilities of exports to salt-deficient Japan. For lack of shipping 
facilities and of bulk production these plans did not realize. But at 
the same time the United States shipping tycoon Daniel Keith 
Ludwig began to construct one of the world’s largest solar salt plants 
at Guerrero Negro, Baja California. With impressive investments 
and superior salt technology he created a dazzling enterprise, only to 
be more or less cheated out of it later because of the unwarranted 
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agitation of some nationalistic hotheads. Mainly due to Guerrero 
Negro (Exportadora de Sal S.A.) Mexico today ranks as a chief export 
country of salt, competing with Australia for the lucrative Japanese 
market. 


The Administrative Background and Entrepeneurial 
History of the Mexican Salt Industry 


The scope of resource appropriation and resource exploitation has 
always reflected the varying need for salt. As regards the pre- 
Cortesian period very little precise information is available. For very 
obvious reasons evidence given after the Conquista tended to obs- 
cure rather than elucidate certain aspects like rights of ownership or 
tribute assessments. In most instances it is not clear whether Indian 
communities, élite groups or the lords of the land enjoyed the rights 
of exploitation. When in the aftermath of the Conquista caziques 
realized that Spaniards were acknowledging their rights to specific 
property, more shrewd Indians may have claimed not only lands, 
but also salinas which originally had belonged to the community. The 
often bitter and extended feuds among the Indians also comprised 
salinas. As the harvesting of salt involved a heavy input of labour, 
regional seigneurs or rulers like Moctezuma probably preferred to 
collect salt as tribute, delivered to them for their own consumption 
or for further trading, rather than owning the salinas and having to 
organize production themselves. 

At first the Spaniards did not deviate from this policy as it 
supplied them with sufficient salt without major endeavours or 
investments of their own. In the early scramble for the riches of the 
New World the Spaniards paid but faint attention to salt. The early 
chroniclers, however, knowing its commercial and fiscal value, 
already mentioned its existence as a major asset whenever they 
noticed salinas. Evaluations of tributes often included salt and many 
an encomendero received his share of salt. But even for the core region 
of Spanish power, the Central Highlands, detailed knowledge was 
so meagre that, as in the case of cotton or of cacao, frequently 
tributes of salt were assigned to villages which did not have any 
potential for saltmaking. In place names, particularly in those of 
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reallocated settlements, the Nahua prefix Ixtla- did not necessarily 
imply that salt could be obtained in the neighbourhood. 

Whenever it seemed advantageous, the Spanish kings tended to 
merge their own and pre-Conquest customs rather than to initiate 
innovations, in order to prevent undesirable disruptions. In New 
Spain, by right of Conquest and due to the firm enforcement of the 
royal prerogatives, the incorporation of the salinas into the patrimonio 
real was never questioned. Precedents, painfully enforced in Spain 
since the Middle Ages, determined all decrees and actions of the 
Crown. In response to urgent needs a growing body of legislation, 
orders and of court decisions tried to regulate all aspects connected 
with the production and the marketing of salt. Colonial rule in 
Mexico gradually deprived all people, be they caziques or Indian 
commoners, of their previous rights to salinas. Henceforth the 
privilege of exploiting salinas needed the consent of the Crown and 
usually had to be paid for. 

As in many other instances all legislation connected with salt was 
ambiguous and often contradictory. The very location of salinas in 
relation to the settlements which claimed them aggravated the 
problem. The Spanish authorities never comprehended that, as a 
rule, often considerable distances separated salinas and settlements. 
Usually the neighbourhood of salinas, be they on the coast or in the 
interior of the country, did not provide any or not sufficient drinking 
water. The same could be said of agricultural lands. So almost by 
necessity the fundo legal, the legally allowed lands of a village, did 
not include salinas, the most famous example, still to be observed 
today, being the salinas of Cuyutlan on the Pacific coast owned by 
residents of Colima. 

The discovery of the patio-process about 1560 and the ensuing dire 
necessity of bulk quantities of salt for the silver industry killed most 
of the benevolent attitudes the Crown and her representatives might 
have had earlier towards Indian salineros. In the core region of 
Spanish power, in salt-deficient Central Mexico, the situation 
became particularly disturbing as from the later sixteenth century 
onwards the rising need for salt coincided with the alarming decline 
of the indigenous population. Here, where vigilence could be 
enforced, the Crown at first demanded tributes of salt for the mines. 
Only in name were tribute demands changed into repartimientos. 
Both implied that stipulated amounts of salt from salt-producing 
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villages should be delivered to the authorities. On the fringe of 
Spanish authority, whether on the coast or at the playa-lakes of the 
northern interior, the salinas were farmed out to contractors or the 
Crown administered the salinas herself. Only in the frontier regions, 
where any control would have proved near to impossible, did the 
Crown graciously grant free exploitation. In most areas Indians were 
the great losers, being converted into cheap labour. They only had 
permission to continue with their traditional marketing, chiefly 
supplying salt for human consumption. Thus an officially sanctioned 
dual economy emerged, reserving all bulk trading in salt either for 
the royal bureaucrats or for contractors of specific salt monopolies, 
which at times only covered the shipping of salt. As a rule, the 
Crown tried to coordinate several goals which were almost incom- 
patible with each other: 

1) The Royal Treasury, always greedy for money, wanted income 
from salt by means fair and foul. 

2) The silver industry was to be supplied with sufficient salt at a 
low price, which particularly meant a guaranteed, stable price, even 
in times of salt-scarcity. Likewise, the miners were to enjoy extended 
credit on their purchases, an almost intolerable legacy for private 
entrepreneurs after Independence. 

3) The Crown wanted to avoid all risks. 

4) For humanitarian reasons the Indian producer was to be pro- 
tected against abuse. 

Considering Mexican reality of today it seems small wonder that 
anybody else connected with the salt industry wanted to grease his 
pockets and to make a handsome profit. Probably remembering the 
resistance of the Church to the introduction of the royal salt mono- 
poly in Spain, in Mexico the Crown from the very beginning tried to 
bar the secular clergy and the religious orders from participating in 
this lucrative business. The squeezing in of the Church by means of 
obras pias or cofradias, as it had happened in the jurisdictions of 
Acatlán and Piaxtla as well as of Chiautla de la Sal, was definitely 
frowned upon. 

Until the stay of José de Gálvez in Mexico in the eighteenth 
century routine seems to have prevailed over any experimenting as 
regards most legal and administrative aspects concerning salt. 
Although the ultimate goals of the visitador José de Gálvez, the 
capable initiator of so many dazzling reforms, consisted in increasing 
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the silver production and in reorganizing the more rewarding 
branches of the treasury, he also dedicated considerable time to all 
matters concerning salt. Obviously he wondered why salt, in spite of 
its importance, contributed so little to the royal income. Galvez 
himself believed in government-controlled prices, and supported 
monopolies either to be farmed out or to be supervised by the royal 
authorities. To avoid any taint of colonial despotism, Galvez claimed 
that the Spanish kings had taken over the rights of the Aztec 
emperors or other seigneurs to the salt resources. Article 20 of the 
Real Instrucción of March 14, 1765, demanded that the entire Ramo de 
Sal be investigated in order to discover whether the granted licences 
were not too disadvantageous to the Crown. Incidentally he also 
seems to have been the only high-rank spanish official ever to visit 
any salinas when he stayed at San Blas, Nayarit. The income from 
Indian communities producing salt was considered so trifling that 
Galvez bypassed them as insignificant. But he definitely bled the 
lessee of the Salinas del Peñón Blanco before they were placed under 
Crown administration in 1778. The introduction of a new monopoly 
like in Nuevo Santander or of Crown administration at the salinas of 
Zapotillo and of Tehuantepec turned out to be a doubtful blessing. 
Under good management and with favourable weather all of them 
were capable of producing bulk harvests. This meant always high 
expenses on the part of the Crown without having sufficient custom- 
ers most of the time. Private enterprise seemed far better capable of 
adjusting itself to a varying demand. Peñón Blanco with its excellent 
location for supplying several mining districts proved to be the great 
exception. In this case the chief treasurer of the Royal Coffers in 
Zacatecas, Juan de Aranda, had suggested discontinuing the farm- 
ing out of the salinas. He must have had some excellent knowledge of 
the needs of the haciendas de beneficio. After the last lessee, the Conde 
de Casafiel, in 1778 had been persuaded to give up his contract, 
Aranda became also the chief administrator of the Salinas del Peñón 
Blanco. With surprising ease and business acumen the royal 
bureaucrat turned entrepreneur. Thus, at the end of the colonial 
period the average annual income from salt came close to 150,000 
pesos. The major significance of the royal salt monopoly, however, 
stemmed from providing the silver industry with sufficient low- 
priced salt. 

With the Wars of Independence and their aftermath not only had 
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the entire economic structure of the country become uprooted, but 
the new unexperienced representatives of Independent Mexico also 
did not know how to promote reconstruction. Although many 
politicians scorned extraction of revenue from salt as an expression 
of absolutist despotism, on the other hand it soon became painfully 
obvious how desperately the new government needed some income. 
Salt seemed again to become a source of ready cash. Continuing 
operating the salinas seemed to be out of question. Various attempts 
to farm them out met with little success because silver-mining had 
not yet recovered. The colonial mining legislation was retained out 
of necessity. It was not until Emperor Maximilian that a few modifi- 
cations were introduced concerning salinas. The need for financial 
resources in Independent Mexico became so desperate that all valu- 
able salinas were virtually disposed of for nothing, the worst offender 
being Santa Anna with the sale of the Salinas del Peñón Blanco. 
Henceforth the government could only extract revenue by taxing salt 
production or by taxing the units of production. Here the federal 
government in the capital and the governments of the individual 
states competed with each other. In case of emergency, which 
happened fairly often during nineteenth century Mexico, whoever 
was in power took refuge to the notorious préstamos forzosos, that is, 
to enforced contributions of money. In spite of these financial 
burdens, whenever silver-mining experienced rich new strikes, the 
so-called denuncios to salinas, usually lying on hacienda land, were 
filed with the authorities. In a way, the hacendados did fear these 
denuncios not only because of the harvesting of salt, but because of 
the strain it put on the meagre supply of water and pasture. So in 
most instances endless legal fighting followed these denuncios. In the 
case of the Salinas del Peñón Blanco the new owners contended that 
they had not only bought the salinas but also the monopoly of sales 
in the States of Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi. 

At the end of the Porfiriate all major salinas were privately owned 
either by entrepreneurs or by hacendados, for whom salt meant a 
fringe benefit. They usually received salt in connection with some 
kind of share-cropping system. The hacendados organized the market- 
ing of the salt, but not the harvesting of it, the most famous — or 
notorious — example for this practice being the exploitation of the 
Laguna de Cuyutlan, Colima. 

When since the late nineteenth century the silver industry opted 
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for different technologies to process its ores, serious overproduction 
of salt was the consequence. So it was not the Revolution of 1910 but 
a glutted market that affected the legislative side of the harvesting 
and marketing of salt. A surplus of labour in most areas where salt 
could be obtained aggravated the problem. Seen in connection with 
the pronounced goals of the Revolution, government interference 
certainly was warranted when it finally occurred in 1933. 

The small-scale producer of salt or the hired salinero equalled the 
campesino and was to be promoted by all means. As it happened, at 
the first meeting between spokesmen of the government and the 
Mexican salt industry (June 12 - July 19, 1933) the small-scale pro- 
ducer as well as labour under contract at larger solar salt plants were 
not even represented. But considering the size of the Mexican 
Republic and the often isolated location of salinas it would have been 
virtually impossible even to notify them. British ownership of Mexi- 
co’s major solar salt plants complicated the issue further. The Salinas 
of Mexico Ltd. and the Pacific Salt Company Ltd., successors to the 
former Salinas del Peñón Blanco, ranked as the most reliable sup- 
pliers of salt. Thus, in view of the choked market everybody held 
back and concentrated on what could be achieved. The meeting 
ended the post-Colonial free trade of salt. it initiated new ways of 
taxation (1934: Primera Ley del Impuesto sobre la Sal) and divided the 
country into ten zones of marketing. These, to a certain degree, only 
cemented what already existed. All these new measures officially 
sanctioned a dual economy because the small-scale producer, that is, 
salineros organised in cooperatives, enjoyed preference over the bulk 
producer. But a government-sponsored research report of 1942 prac- 
tically only bore out how badly Mexico also needed the large enter- 
prise because most cooperatives generally wavered on the edge of 
financial insolvency. They were not able to store sufficient salt 
against years of poor harvests. Although the salt industry has 
recovered since the forties, this dual economy has persisted and has 
influenced all legislation concerning salt. The most recent laws, 
dating from August 19 and 20, 1980, still appear to favour the small- 
scale producer of salt. But all these laws, supported by the ruling 
party PRI, and whatever is officially stated concerning cooperatives, 
ought to be taken with more than the usual grain of salt. As a rule, 
everybody realizes that it is not the cooperative that is Mexico’s 
solution to its grave problems but either large, well-managed private 
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or government-owned companies. Some bureaucrats have voiced 
the idea that the cooperatives or small-scale producers should be the 
sole suppliers of salt for nutrition. But, besides producing salt at 
exorbitant costs, neither output nor quality would meet the demand. 
Although lip service is paid to promote cooperatives, reality looks 
different. In the Mexican context medium-sized solar salt plants with 
an annual output of approx. 100,000 tons seem preferable. The fact 
that the government has become the biggest salt-producer in the 
country, if not in the world, due to the acquisition of Guerrero Negro 
is an unusual and probably — as far as the Mexican Government is 
concerned — an undesired episode in the history of the Mexican salt 
industry. In this case the State holds 51% of the shares, the Japanese 
corporation of Mitsubishi the remaining ones. Only as a conse- 
quence of salt shortages has Guerrero Negro ever supplied Mexican 
customers with salt. So far, Guerrero Negro has never been used as 
an instrument for enforcing specific governmental policies. 


Mexico’s Salt Resources and their Exploitation 


Mexico has always had ample resources for obtaining sodium 
chloride, be it on the coast or in the interior. They are, however, not 
only distributed unevenly over the country, but they also differ 
greatly in quality. Likewise, methods of exploitation have varied as 
for time and region. Over thousands of years the more advanced 
civilizations of Mesoamerica by trial and error developed locally very 
diverse and at times extremely ingenious technologies for recovering 
sodium chloride. Although in some instances they show strong 
similarities to other areas of the world, there is no evidence that 
Mexico relied on any foreign technical know-how prior to the 
nineteenth century. As regards technology, no genuine distinction 
can be made between inland and coastal salinas. 

Weather, climate, landforms and soils are of the greatest import- 
ance in all solar salt production, besides the availability of brine. 
Traditional saltmaking in Mexico, at the coast and in the interior of 
the country, relies on the intake of sea-water, on saline waters from 
springs, lakes and rivers, or on saline efflorescences. Often the 
leaching of saline soils provides stronger brines. Whenever humidity 
forbade evaporation of excess water by sun and wind, people fell 
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back on boiling the brine. The last vestiges of this method can be 
seen today in highland Chiapas. 

The exploitation of salt domes has only recently begun on a small 
scale although they have been explored on- and off-shore in connec- 
tion with the search for oil since the last century. By the infusion of 
fresh water rock salt is dissolved and saturated brine is brought to 
the surface. Being often located close to oilfields and to deposits of 
sulphur, brine of salt domes will mainly be used for the rapidly 
expanding petrochemical industry of Mexico. 

But considering the high costs of tapping subsoil salt resources, 
the country will probably always obtain most of its salt by means of 
solar evaporation. Contrary to traditional salinas modern solar salt 
operations with their high capital investments require choice loca- 
tions. As regards Mexico, only a few sites on the north coast of 
Yucatan, on Baja California and on the west coast of Sonora qualify 
to meet the formidable catalogue of demands, be it high tempera- 
tures and a high rate of evaporation, low precipitation, a high 
salinity of the surrounding bodies of sea-water or be it the necessity 
of vast stretches of flat, low-lying land, protected from the sea as 
well as from flash floods of the interior. If aspects like marketing or 
labour are taken into account, the list reaches proportions which 
only compromise is able to meet. Drainage from irrigation projects 
and, to a less degree, tourism have become new threats. But the poor 
salt years of 1982/83 and 1983/84 illustrate that even solar salt plants 
at the best natural sites, which Mexico offers, might suffer heavy 
losses in production. The shift from inland resources for recovering 
salt, be they brine springs or playa-lakes, to coastal salinas is very 
obvious. Only the exploitation of salt domes has become the excep- 
tion to this tendency. 


The Impact of Mexico’s Salt Industry on Land 
and People 


In many regions of the world the potential for recovering sodium 
chloride has had some profound influence on land and people. The 
wealth and the beauty of cities like Lüneburg or Schwäbisch Hall 
derived from access to the making and to the marketing of salt. 
Routes, along which salt was transported, the famous “salt ways”, 
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became arteries spawning economic growth. Saltmaking preceded 
Halle’s chemical industry. 

One searches in vain for similar phenomena in Mexico. Inspite of 
the importance of salt for the country before and after the Conquista, 
the impact of salt on land and people has been limited. Other factors 
than salt have caused the traditional regional heterogeneity which 
still characterizes Mexico. The often harsh geographical conditions, 
the great natural hazards, the very diverse composition of the 
population, have always divided this country into economically 
prosperous or backward areas. The production and marketing of salt 
did not stimulate regional, but only local growth, which furthermore 
has been limited to certain periods at many locations. If regional 
development occurred, other growth factors, such as the existence of 
silver ores or, more recently, of oil, have become decisive. Contrary 
to rock salt, the very requirements of solar salt production are, as a 
rule, incompatible with balanced growth and the evolution of 
economic diversity. 

Nevertheless, in a subtle way salt and all activities connected with 
it did influence Mexico’s cultural landscape: unequal distribution 
and varying quality of salt originated patterns of exchange; the 
production of salt required affiliated cottage industries like the 
making of pottery, the weaving of baskets or of other containers; 
salineros needed to be housed; and last, but not least, solar salt plants 
are one of the most conspicuous features of any countryside. 

In the emergence of spatial patterns characterizing the salt trade 
the differing quality, particularly of the inland salt, has to be taken 
into account. Certain predilections concerning purity, taste, colour 
or size of crystals prevail to this day, if there is any possibility of 
choice. The most conspicuous example dates back to the Valley of 
Mexico under Aztec rule. At the time of the conquest the Valley’s 
capacity for supplying its inhabitants with salt must have been 
already rather strained, and due to the composition of the subsoil 
strata the fire-evaporated salt had a bitter taste. So the élite and the 
court of Moctezuma fell back on higher-quality imports, that is on 
tributes from Tonatico with its excellent salt. Before and after the 
Conquista more affluent people selected the salt they wanted, which 
was generally purer than the local or regional production. So Oaxaca 
and the Mixteca Alta bought salt from Tehuantepec. Colima salt, 
highly appreciated because of its coarse, pure, white grain, during 
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the nineteenth century sold as far inland as the capital. Traditions 
tend to linger. Even in Mexico City’s street markets of today one may 
sometimes still spot the unmistakable Colima salt. But most atten- 
tion was paid to the quality of salt at the silver-processing plants. Ina 
prescientific age without chemical analyses the miners’ fortune 
depended on whether they were sent the salt or salt-impregnated 
soil (saltierra) they had experience with. 

Likewise, when investigating exchange systems, the extremely 
poor transport and storage qualities of salt have to be considered. To 
this day, all over the world salt has remained the “undesired 
commodity” in trade. The large volume of shipments, their low 
value, corrosiveness, their vulnerability to moisture, all add up that 
nobody wants to load salt, if there is any choice. Depletion and 
shrinkage of salt on stockpile did not only cause nightmares to ever 
suspicious colonial officials, but still poses problems to the fiscus 
today. 

Mexico’s geography has never favoured transport. Inland water 
traffic could be relied on at very few places. Otherwise human 
carriers transported salt over tracks and paths until colonial road 
construction set in. The introduction of horses, mules and oxen 
eliminated the human carrier after the Conquista, whenever more 
valuable goods had to be shipped over larger distances. Carts, pulled 
either by teams of mules or oxen, could only be used over short 
distances, for bringing salt from coastal salinas to the storage sheds 
farther inland or in the far North for example. Otherwise, since the 
seventeenth century most salt was transported by muleteers to its 
destinations. Complaints about the deplorable state of the roads, the 
difficult access to mines, the lack of pasture and of water on route, 
are common reading in all sources until the twentieth century. 
Railway construction since the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and the introduction of lorries since the thirties of this century did 
not entirely change the tale of woe but have only altered the 
grievances. The Salinas del Peñón Blanco remained the only solar 
salt plant which influenced the layout of a railway line. 

In spite of political interference and technological innovations it is 
surprising that in the long run purely economic reasons have shaped 
the spatial patterns of Mexican salt production and its marketing. 
The von Thünen principles, especially the intensity theory, have — 
with some modifications — played a decisive role in this: the methods 
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for recovering sodium chloride could become all the more intensive 
with increasing proximity to the market, as is illustrated best by the 
former production of fire-evaporated salt in the Basin of Mexico. In 
this case the close vicinity to the consumer, the low costs of trans- 
port, balanced the excessively high costs of production. Likewise, it 
is surprising how stable the spatial patterns have remained. Only in 
two instances, separated by centuries, could salt be obtained easily 
near major centres of consumption. When Maya culture and settle- 
ments flourished on the northern Yucatan peninsula during the 
Classic and Post-Classic Period, salt could be harvested nearby on 
the coast. At present the petrochemical industry in the hinterland of 
the Gulf of Mexico, e.g. at Coatzacoalcos, is able to exploit salt 
domes. In the case of the mining districts of Zacatecas and San Luis 
Potosi, which might also be cited in this context, the owners of the 
haciendas de beneficio already had to learn how to cope with the rather 
impure saline efflorescences of the Salinas del Peñón Blanco. On the 
whole, the major parts of interior southern Mesoamerica and of 
Central Mexico have always had to rely on imports of salt. In pre- 
Conquest days this originated the long distance trade of the Maya in 
salt. Harvested on the coast of northern Yucatán, it was transported 
by canoe either to present-day Belize and Central America or to 
Tabasco. Smaller canoes or human carriers took the salt farther 
inland. Apart from some archaeological evidence and a few tribute 
assessments most conclusions on the pre-Conquest salt trade of 
mainland Mexico derive from post-Conquest sources. But contrary 
to the gradual collapse of the long distance salt trade of the Maya 
most trade patterns in mainland Mexico survived. Even the intro- 
duction of the patio-process does not seem to have entirely changed 
previous systems of exchange. In areas already settled during pre- 
Conquest times new mining centres adapted themselves to the 
traditional routes of trade as far as possible. As for the north, new 
routes of exchange emerged, which again became relatively stable, 
to be interrupted only over limited periods of time due to adverse 
weather conditions for harvesting solar salt or due to technological 
change. 

Thus, for about three centuries, from the later sixteenth century to 
the end of the nineteenth century, the spatial pattern of the salt trade 
did not change greatly. Southern and Central Mexico relied mainly 
on their inland resources, besides importing salt from either coast. 
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Colima salt came to the altiplano via Guadalajara, at times being sold 
as far away as at Guanajuato with its high demand. Yucatan salt was 
mainly exported from Campeche to Veracruz, and from there taken 
by pack-trains as far inland as the capital and the neighbouring 
mining districts. The Salinas del Peñón Blanco supplied all the mines 
from northern Central Mexico to as far away as Durango and 
Matehuala, with the coastal salinas of Zapotillo and of Nuevo Santan- 
der at times becoming feared competitors. The history of the Salinas 
del Peñón Blanco demonstrates that during shortages of salt and due 
to aggressive marketing during the nineteenth century their salt had, 
for example, penetrated the market as far south as Toluca, Guana- 
juato or Pachuca. So different spatial systems overlapped, particu- 
larly on the northern fringe of Central Mexico with its important 
silver-mining centres. A few mining districts in the northern Sierra 
Madre Occidental bought salt from coastal salinas in Sinaloa and 
Sonora (e.g. via the famous Topia road). Vice-regal interference, 
most frequent at the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
during the later eighteenth century, mainly attempted to coordinate 
output and demand. In spite of all the regulations and unlawful 
participation by Crown officials the mechanism of a free market 
economy ruled the salt trade. No great differences could be disco- 
vered in the spatial patterns when comparing the colonial period 
with post-Independence Mexico, which enjoyed a virtual free trade 
in salt until 1933. 

Surprisingly, railway construction since the second half of the 
nineteenth century has also not been altering these exchange sys- 
tems decisively except for limited periods of transition, when certain 
salinas already had access to railway transportation while others still 
relied on carts or pack-trains. With the cheaper import of coastal salt 
only some smaller, highly labour- and fuel-intensive salinas in Cent- 
ral Mexico ceased production. Nor did warfare and political unrest 
during the nineteenth century and after the Revolution of 1910 
greatly affect the spatial patterns delineated above although the 
disruption of the economy did lower demand. 

Contrary to common belief, to this day most of the labour force 
involved in solar salt production must be considered as skilled 
labour, whatever the official grading is, because experience plays an 
essential role at all levels. The owners or administrators of larger 
salinas need not only a “special feeling” for making solar salt, but also 
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the capabilities for long-range planning, organizational skills, an 
acute sense for marketing and leadership qualities under often trying 
conditions. With the application of more and more technology, the 
training in various branches of engineering and of business 
administration has become a necessity for owners or high-ranking 
employees. Due to the remoteness of many solar salt plants and the 
not always easy labour situation in Mexico, human qualities are 
frequently of the greatest importance. Until recently owners and 
employees in many cases learned by trial and error although since 
the late forties Mexico has also been participating more and more in 
international training facilities. 

Nothing is known about pre-Conquest labour. But not only the 
Aztecs but also the vice-regal authorities did consider saltmaking a 
special skill, and saltmakers came to enjoy a few privileges although 
saltmaking was never rewarded with better remuneration. Until the 
twentieth century hired salineros had usually ranked as agricultural 
labour and were paid as such, suffering, however, from certain 
serious disadvantages. As a rule, salineros did not receive any food 
rations, and their work was far more periodic than that of farm 
hands. The geographical necessities for saltmaking in the north also 
not infrequently ruled out any question of them pursuing agricul- 
tural activities of their own. Because of the hard working conditions, 
however, salineros seem to have often worked less than the accus- 
tomed 10-12 hours per day. It has also been impossible to find a 
single instance of wages being withheld or of debt peonage. Follow- 
ing Independence, salineros as a rule continued to be paid as un- 
skilled agricultural labour. Contrary to the colonial period, particu- 
larly towards the end of the nineteenth century, wages tended to 
become increasingly diverse. This tendency became more and more 
pronounced over the course of the Mexican Revolution and has been 
cemented by the regional zoning of the officially stipulated 
minimum wages. In many cases solar salt plants lie in the zones of 
the lowest minimum wage. Since the sixties specific fringe benefits, 
such as subsidised food, have become rather important at both 
government-owned plants and at the larger ones in private owner- 
ship. Here, and at a few cooperatives, the salineros are also covered 
by social security schemes. 

Since the Conquista Indians have been doing all the manual labour, 
while Spaniards have held the administrative positions, both groups 
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gradually being replaced by Mexicans of a mixed racial composition. 
The historical sources did not reveal any reference to black slaves 
working in salinas. The limited use of female labour in Mexican 
saltmaking has been another remarkable phenomenon over the 
centuries. If women already played a negligible part as hired labour 
in agriculture, this has become all the more marked as regards 
saltmaking. Women may have assisted men in harvesting more salt, 
but the sources have not revealed a single incident of women being 
recruited. In salinas operated by their owners women never seem to 
have done anything more than the lighter work, such as stirring the 
brine. Only with fire-evaporated salt did women sometimes do the 
actual boiling of the brine, like in highland Chiapas. Gradually the 
salinero of old will gives way to the industrial labourer, to the driver 
of lorries and tractors, to the mechanic and to the supervisor of 
technical operations. National labour legislation is being introduced 
even to remote salinas, while the salt cooperatives observe rules of 
their own. 

Considering the economic importance of salt, it may come as a 
surprise that the settlement today appropriately called Salinas del 
Hidalgo, which during the eighteenth century sprang up near the 
Salinas del Peñón Blanco, was Mexico’s first and until the twentieth 
century only monofunctional “salt settlement”. On the background 
of pre-industrial Mexico this phenomenon, however, can rather 
easily be explained. Men regarded sufficient drinking water and 
food crops the mainstay of life, not salt. In most instances fresh 
water and agricultural lands were not available near coastal or inland 
salinas. Wherever only seasonal saltmaking took place, it was easier 
to live over a limited period of time in makeshift shelters near the 
salinas and return after the harvest to the permanent settlement. A 
last glimpse of this may still be caught at Cuyutlan, Colima, although 
this settlement has already drastically changed under the impact of 
tourism. Thus, in spite of the great importance of salt for the 
economy of a village, most settlements with access to salinas must be 
classified as multifunctional. As a rule, agriculture and, at the coast, 
fishing complemented saltmaking. Since this century at a few places 
tourism must be added. But in San Antonio Texcala, Puebla, to 
mention one exception to the prevailing pattern, the more lucrative 
quarrying and carving of onyx is replacing saltmaking. Agriculture 
and fishing complemented the salinero’s year, which was not true for 
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affiliated cottage industries like pottery making or weaving. These 
activities never seem to have taken place in saltmaking settlements 
but in the vicinity during the dry season. Likewise, only people of 
neighbouring villages handled all small-scale trade at local and 
regional markets. The last vestiges of this “interaction” are even 
more rapidly collapsing than any traditional saltmaking. Metal buck- 
ets have replaced earthenware jugs for carrying brine, plastic bags 
are used instead of petates or sisal sacks. Even at remote markets in 
the Mixteca loose salt becomes scarce while the village stores sell 
small plastic bags of it. 

As has been mentioned above, the settlement of Salinas, San Luis 
Potosi, was the first monofunctional salt settlement of Mexico. 
Actually by vice-regal order it became the first planned company 
town of northern Mexico. Social segregation, the universal blight of 
company towns, was, however, already visible in nineteenth cen- 
tury Salinas although the ostentatious Casa Grande, a blend of Mexi- 
can and European entrepreneurial self-expression, remained the 
great exception. In regard to Mexico, it will prove difficult to avoid or 
eliminate social segregation characterized by distinct housing, 
schools or medical services, as is particularly prevalent in Guerrero 
Negro. 

Guerrero Negro was the second planned salt settlement in Mexico 
and shows strong US American influence. Its foundation after World 
War II set new standards for building a company town under desert 
conditions. Modern solar salt technology, because of its high finan- 
cial capital investment, demands the year-round harvesting of salt 
and favours only monofunctional settlements, that is company 
towns. Although this tendency is not desirable in connection with 
balanced economic growth, monofunctional salt settlements will 
probably slightly increase in number while small-scale seasonal 
saltmaking will eventually be abandoned. More official attention 
should be paid to company towns, because urban settlements in 
Mexico’s arid northern regions, for example, are experiencing a 
marked growth whereas their hinterland is being depopulated, and 
the acute danger of “human desertification” exists. Cooperation 
between the companies concerned and the government might pro- 
vide some more amenities and create low-rank central places offer- 
ing services such as drinking water, schools and medical help to 
wider surroundings. This can already be observed in the case of Las 
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Coloradas, Yucatan, or Jaco, Chihuahua. As to geographical setting, 
the absence of raw materials other than solar salt is so hostile to 
further industrial development that even a settlement like Guerrero 
Negro will most likely never become the site for an extensive 
industrial complex. A drop in the export of salt would have disastr- 
ous results there. On the coast, government planning should 
perhaps envisage the promotion of tourism in the neighbourhood of 
these settlements, where, for example, female labour might also find 
employment. At other locations, such as in the Coatzacoalcos area, 
far better opportunities for multifunctional industrial growth are 
being offered. 


Conclusions 


The history and the traditions of Mexico’s salt industry are a 
renowned chapter of its economic, social and political past. Against 
frequently very adverse conditions, be they some meagre local 
potential for recovering sodium chloride, unfavourable weather, lack 
of labour or vast distances to the consumer, over thousands of years 
the country’s salt industry has supplied its inhabitants with salt. 
What will be the future of Mexico’s salt industry? The last remains of 
saltmaking still relying on pre-Columbian techniques are rapidly 
being abandoned. The often excruciatingly hard manual labour of 
the traditional salinero will soon belong to the past. But considering 
Mexico’s alarming growth of population and the demand for as 
many jobs as possible, perhaps not new solar salt plants on the scale 
of Guerrero Negro but medium-sized ones might meet best the 
needs of the country. Mexico’s salt industry definitely not only has a 
promising inland market, but it might also be able to continue 
competing in exporting salt. 
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